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Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. JAMES LATTA, late 
| Pastor of the Congregation of Chesnut Level,.in 
. the County of Lancaster, ( Penn.) 
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Dr. JAMES LATTA was born in Ireland, and 
at the age of about six or seven years, came into this 
country with his parents. The vessel in which they 
sailed being wrecked upon the American Coast, and the 
family records, as far as is known, destroyed, the time 
of his birth has not been precisely ascertained. From 
concurring circumstances, however, it appears, that 
he was born some time during the winter of the year 
1732. _When quite a child, he discovered a serious 
turn. of mind; and so remarkable was his attachment 
to his bible, that during the three days and nights 
he remained aboard of the foundered veaeel before 
the family and passengers could be relieved, he kept 
it continually under his arms. 

Not only his seriousness, but his thirst for im- 
provement and promising talents, with the advice of 
Vol. I1l.—No, VI. 27, 
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some friends, prompted his parents to give him a 
liberal education. Accordingly they put him under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Allison, who has been so 
deservedly famed as a teacher and scholar, and 
who, at that time, kept a classical school at New 
London, in the county of Chester, (Penn.) His ap- 
plication and proficiency here were remarkable ; and. 
the seriousness which he so early discovered, increas- 
ing with his years, he improved much in religious 
knowlege and experience. Of his qualifications in 
this respect, and the esteem in which he was held by 
various people, there is a striking evidence in the 
religious duties he was called to perform; for fa- 
milies with whom he resided, looked up to him to 


Jead their worship, when he was but fourteen, years. 


of age ; and he did it with an understanding which 
charmed and astonished all who heard him. 

Dr. Allison being chosen to the vice-presidency of 
a college in Philadelphia, then forming and bearing 
its name, and having removed in consequence from 
New London to. take charge of it, his young pupil 
soon followed him ; and under this able instructor 
having completed his collegiate education, he obtain- 
ed a diploma at the first commencement that took 
place in this new seminary. On this occasion he 
had assigned to him the salutatory oration to be de- 
livered in Latin, which is always an honorary exer- 
cise, being assigned to the person reputed to be the 
best scholar... _ | 

His character and attainments being well known to 
the trustees of the college, he received an invitation 


to become one of its teachers; and through the in-: 


fluence of Dr. Allison, was induced to accept it. In 
this capacity he continued for several years, pursuing 
at the same time his favourite study, divinity, under 
the beloved instructor with whom he had received all 
his education. Liying in Philadelphia, he put him- 
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self under the care of the Presbytery, which bears its 
name; and after passing his trials with much appro- 
bation, was licensed by it to preach the Gospel. 

Unwilling as yet to take charge of a congregation, 
and desirous of further i improvement, he still retained 
his situation in the college, pursuing his studies under 
Dr. Allison; preaching when he could, and avail- 
ing himself always of the advantage of submitting 
his sermons to the inspection of this venerable in- 
structor. By this means he acquired an accuracy 
in composition to which few attain, and which he 

carried with him through the remainder of his life. 

Pursuing this course for several years, he at last 
accepted a call from the congregation of Deep Run, 
in the county of Bucks, (Penn.) Here he remained 
for about five years. But receiving a call from the 
congregations of Chesnut Level, in Lancaster coun- 
ty, he was induced to settle among that people, with 
whom he spent the remainder of his days. 

“The character which he had always sustained as a 
scholar, soon rendered a number of his people and 
others here, anxious to commit to his care their sons, 
to whom they designed to give a liberal education. 
With their wishes in this respect he was unwilling to 
comply, lest such a charge would too much interfere 
with his pastoral duties, to which he wished to be 
wholly devoted. A few of his particular friends, 
however, prevailed on him to take their sons; and 
once giving way to solicitations of this kind, it was 
difficult afterwards to resist. Perceiving the appli- 
cations numerous, and the pressure almost irresisti- 
ble, he was induced. to employ an usher, that he 
might gratify his friends, and at the same time re. 
ceive little interruption to his other duties; as the 
mere superintendence of a school would not be’ bur- 
thensome, but serve rather as a relaxation and amuse- 
menit. ‘This school was continued under his direc- 
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tion for several years, and was acquiring great ire. 
-putation; but the commencement of ‘the-revolution- 

war at this time, arrested its progress: His ushers, 
and several of his more advanced students; joined the 
army, and being unwilling to take charge of the school 
himselE, it was dissolved. During the war he-took a 
deep interest himself in, and was a firm and zealous 
sivienee for, American liberty. He both spoke and 
wrote’to advance its cause. He was active in stimu- 
lating his people to defend their rights, and in the 
autumn of seventy, when it was the lot of an unusual 
number of them to. serve in the militia, he took his 
blanket like a soldier, and spent the bampaun with 
them to encourage them. 

. After the termination of the war, as soon as learnin 
became again an object of pursuit, a latin school -was 
established within the bounds of his congregation by 
Mr. Sampson Smith ;, but this gentleman being sud- 
denly killed: by a stroke of lightning, his pupils were 
left without a guide or instructor. Here again, Dr. 
Latta. was .compelled to take a charge, which, in his 
own mind he had resolved never to resume. The 
eyes of these young men, promising for numbers and 
talents, were turned upon him, and their affecting 
solicitations to take them under. his care, in their 
desolate situation, was irresistible. 

He became once more the guide and instructor of 
youth, and under his fostering care, many have arisen 
to eminence both in church and in state. 

_ Asateacher, Dr. Lattawas remarkably well qualified. 
- Without severity, he had the faculty of governing well. 
»He possessed the happy talent of making his pupils both 
fear. and love him. ‘They witnessed his fidelity, they 
_saw his concern for their interests, and theyreverenced 
‘him as a father. Asa scholar too he had few equals. 
His erudition was general.and profound. Such were 
his known abilities, and such his reputation asan im- 
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structor; that, when any of his pupils were sent:to the 
university, over which the late Dr. Ewing presided, 
who has been so:deservedly famed as a scholar, they 
were always received without examination. It was 
sufficient. to know they .had received their education 
with Dr. Latta. 

As aman, Dr. Latta was truly amiable. ‘ An Is- 
raelite indeed he was, in whom there was no guile.”’ 
Possessing a very affectionate heart, he was a steady, 


sincere, and faithful friend. A fund of good sense, 


and a natural cheerfulness which he possessed, ren- 
dered him botha profitable and agreeable companion. 
His conversation was instructive and entertaining. 
It was indeed almost impossible to be long in-his 
company without bemg both pleased and improved. 
Both old. and young were fond of his society. When 
paying a visit to any of his people, it-~was pleasing to 
see the youth gather around. him to enjoy his: con- 
versation. ‘Though by his deportment. he -always 
ispired a reverence for his character, yet he was 


easy of access, and never failed to. attract the atten- 
‘tion, and add to the entertainment of those, with whom 


he conversed. } rae 
Asa. christian and minister, hewwas exemplary ‘to 
a remarkable degree. He was an ornament to:reli- 
gion, and his uniform deportment was’ such as'to re- 
commend it to all who knew him. When cheerful, 
there was nothing of levity.about him ; when grave, 
there was no austerity. His conduct was: always 
manly and dignified, and calculated to: mspire both 
reverence'and love. ‘The Scriptures were the rule of 
his life; and the glory of God the-end for which he 
lived. He was conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty. And with such dignity did he support 
the sacred office which he bore, that there was scarce 
ever an instance of any person conducting himself 
profanely: ‘or rudely in:his: presence... ‘Vhe sight. 
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of him made folly blush, and vice to cover its 
head. 

As a preacher too he was highly eminent. He na- 
turally possessed a strong and penetrating mind, and 
this was well-furnished byreading andstudy. His style 
of writing was accurate, nervous, and often elegant. 
Though it was evident he sought not after refinement 
in his composition, yet the ornaments and graces of 
diction, seemed occasionally to force themselves upon 
him. In the pulpit he possessed an uncommon gra- 
vity *. His countenance and mein bespoke him to be 
the man of God. His manner was plain and unaffect- 
ed, but interesting and impressive. The vein of 
good sense which ran through all his preaching, and 
evidently flowed from a heart which deeply felt all 
that he said, powerfully arrested the attention of’ his 
hearers. He was faithful to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God. While he comforted and encouraged 
true christians, he held up to sinners a glass in which 
they might see themselves ; but in addressing them, 
he always spoke as with the compassion of a father. 
The doctries of grace were the burden of his 
preaching. On them he delighted to dwell, and his 
manner of handling them was peculiarly interesting. 
His whole life and conversation, showed how near he 
lived to his master, how supremely he was devoted 
to his work, and how much he was concermed for 
the salvation of souls. He himself lived; and 
endeavoured to teach others to live, for eternity. 
Though on earth, his conversation was in heaven. 
Few men indeed have discovered more indifierence 
for amassing the wealth of this world, or more 


* Though Mr. Latta wrote many sermons at full length, 
many of which were sufficiently correct for the press, yet 
none of them were published, except a discourse on Psalm- 
ody. The object of this was to show, that the principal sub- 
jects of Psalmody should be taken from the Gospel. 
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diligence, in laying up treasures for another. Be- 
ing set as a watchman on the walls of Zion, he 
devoted himself assiduously to his trust. He was 
willing to spend, and was spent in his master’s ser- 
vice. He was instant in season, and out of season. 
For upwards of forty years, he laboured faithfully in 
the vineyard of the Lord. ‘Though of a very deli- 
cate constitution, by a remarkable. temperance and 
care, he attained to more than the ordinary age of 
man. He lived till near the close of his 68th year. 
On January 29th, 1801, he ceased from his labours, 
and, as we confidently hope, entered into that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. 

For some time before his death he was impressed 
with the idea that the time of his departure was not 
far distant. This was evident from letters which he 
wrote, to two of his sons*, shortly before his last ill- 
ness. It was matter of regret to his friends, that 
such was the nature of the disease by which he was 
removed, that they were deprived. of the advantages 
which they must have enjoyed from the conversation 
of such a man in his last moments, and as it were, in 
the porch of heaven, had he been able to speak to 
others.. But of this they were deprived. . During 
several days previously to his dissolution, he appear- 
ed to sleep incessantly ; and without a struggle or a 
eroan, fell asleep in Jesus. 

Such was the life, and such the death, of this ex- 
cellent man. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.” 


* Dr. Latta left a widow and eight children, four sons 
and four daughters, who deeply lamented their loss. Three of 
his sons, before his death, to his greet satisfaction, entered 
into the Gospel ministry ; and the fourth has since been li- 
censéd to preach the Gospel. 
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The State of the Reformed Church, as also of the 
_ different religious denominations in Holland, pre. 


- yrous to the late revolution. 


a + ee 


_ (Concluded from p. 251.) 


Tue Lutherans, besides enjoying religious _liber- 
ty, have also the privilege of erecting public places 
of worship, in all the cities of the United Provinces. 
Even.in many places m the country, they are suffer- 
ed to exercise their worship, though it be contrary to 


_ several acts of the States of Holland. 


The number of Lutheran congregations in the 


which are served. by fifty-one settled ministers. In 
1809, there were sixty-nine ministers. In. Hol- 
land, there are nineteen congregations, and twenty- 
seven ministers; in Zealand, three congregations and 
four ministers; in Utrecht, two congregations and 
three ministers ; in Gelderland, four congregations 
and four ministers; in Overyssel, three congregations 
and three ministers; in Friesland, two congregations 
and two ministers; in Groningen, three congrega- 
tions and four ministers; in Dutch Flanders, four 
congregations and four ministers. In addition to 
these congregations, there is one composed of Saltz- 
burgh emigrants, in the district of Radzand, which is 
served by a minister who receives his salary from the 
states general. 
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The young men who contemplate the office of the 
ministry, prosecute their preparatory studies in one 
of the Universities or schools of established reputa- 
tion, and afterwards their theological studies under 
any minister whom they may choose. ‘They must 
then go to one of the Lutheran universities in Ger. 

many, to qualify them for ordination. Whilst they 

4 are yet students they may preach in any place in the fi 

Netherlands, except in Amsterdam. Before they bik 
can preach there, they must be examined by the F 
ministerium, or ministry. When they have accept- 
eda call, they must pass a final examination, after 
which they are set apart to the work of the ministry, 
by the laying on of hands. 

Although the whole number of Lutheran congre- 
gations is small, yet severally, in most places, these ee 
congregations are numerous. ‘The largest is in Am- 
sterdam, which is under the superintendance of five 
ministers, ten elders, and twelve deacons. Besides a 
these officers there are three church masters, whose Fi 

business it is to take care of the two churches, which x 
/ £§ belong to this congregation, and also of the burial of 
_ the dead. ‘The consistory here meet generally twice 
- imevery month. The Lord’s Supper is administer- 


J ed every two weeks. 
J The Lutherans have an orphan house in Amster- 
S dam, Leyden, the Hague, and Haerlem. The first 


is under the direction of six governors, and three 


S governesses. In their church ceremonies they differ 
a more or less from their brethren in other countries. 
4 They have no altars nor images in their churches ; 
O 


and their ministers do not wear a surplice in their 
preaching, or administering of the Lord’s Supper, 
but the ordinary black dress of clergymen. 

The Remonstrants are so called, in consequence of 
a remonstrance which they delivered to the states of 
Holland, in 1610. They are the followers of James 


Vor. HI.—No. VII. 3 A 
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Arminius, who was professor of theology in Leyden, 
from the year 1603 to 1609. Their doctrines were 
condemned in the famous Synod of Dort, held in the 
years 1618, 1619 ; their ministers deposed, and those 
of them who would not engage to desist from preach- 
ing, banished from the United Provinces. After the 
death of prince Maurice, and under the stadtholder- 
ship of his brother, prince Henry, their situation be- 
came better. The ministers who had withdrawn, 
were permitted by connivance, one after the other, to 
return. Before long the Remonstrants began openly 
to assemble ‘for worship, and in Amsterdam they es- 
tablished a seminary to prepare young men for the 
ministry. They have since been received and tole- 
rated as peaceable subjects by the Supreme Magis- 
tracy. ‘Their number rather decreases than in- 
creases, especially in those places where there are 
Walloon congregations. With these the Remon- 
strants readily connect themselves, because the mem- 
bers of the same are not excluded from the govern- 
ment. ‘The opinions of this denomination, are more 
prevalent in the Reformed Churches of other coun- 
tries than of this. They maintain that election is 
conditional; that Christ died for all men, head for 
head; that the grace of God is indeed necessary for 
regeneration and sanctification, but may be: resisted 
and rendered ineffectual by the perverse will of the 
impenitent sinner, and that saints may so fall away, 
as finally to perish. Whoever adopts the scriptures 
as the only rule of his faith and practice, and is free 
from idolatry, forcmg of conscience, and a wicked 
life, may become a member of their congregations. 
The community of the Remonstrants in the pro- 
vinces of Gelderland, Holland, Utrecht, and Fries- 
land, consists of thirty-four congregations, which are 
served by forty three ministers. In Gelderland, at 
Tiel, there is one congregation, and one minister. 
in Holland there are thirty congregations, and thirty- 
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eight ministers. In Utrecht, two congregations and 
three ministers. At Dokkum, in Friesland, there is 
one congregation, and one minister. In the other pro- 
vinces there are no congregations. At F rederikstadt, 
in the dutchy of Holstein, they have a tolerable con- 
eee which. is supplied by the society in the 
nited Provinces, with a pastor. ‘The most’respect- 
able of their congregations is in Rotterdam, which 
is supplied by four ministers. In Amsterdam there 
are three ministers. ‘The seminary in this city is 
furnished with two professors ; one of theology, the 
other of philosophy, and other useful sciences. ‘The 
students are examined twice a year by eight. minis- 
ters and some few overseers, who are linguists, from 
the congregations in Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
When promoted to the ministry, they are at liberty 
directly to administer Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per." They also receive some stipends, and are 
obliged to preach wherever the person who has the 
care of vacant congregations directs. . very year, 
shortly before or after Whitsunday, there is a general 
meeting of the whole community, held alternately: in 


Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 


The Anabaptists are so called, because they deny 
that Christian water-baptism may be administered to 
any but adults. ‘They are also called Mennonites, 
after’ Menno Simon, a Friesland teacher, who in 


1586, left the Romish church, and publicly embraced 


the sentiments of the Anabaptists. He died in the 
year'1561. He was at first mild and moderate; but 
afterwards he became more rigid, maintaining that 
those who were excommunicated by their church 
ought not only to be avoided by the rest of the 
members, but if the husband was. in such a case, his 
wie ought neither to eat or sleep with him, and so 
vice'versa with the wife. Excommunication, in his 
view, was deserved not only for gross offegces, but 
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for trifling mistakes ; even for marriage with a per- 
son of a different Christian denomination, nay, with 
Anabaptists of a different kind from his own. In 
these opinions he has not, however, been followed by 
the body of the Anabaptists. They are divided into 
different kinds. The principal ones are the Flemish, 
the Waterlandeans, and Frieslanders, so called, after 
the districts of country from whence they respective- 
ly came. Of these the former is the most rigid, the 
two latter, who vary only in name, the most moderate. 
It would be a very dificult matter to show minutely 
wherein these differ from each other. Those that 
bear the same name do not agree together in all 
things. In many places, they have departed widely 
from the sentiments of their first founders. In four 
particulars, however, they agree; viz. 1. They 
maintain adult baptism; 2. They deny the lawful- 
ness of war; 8. As also of oaths; and, 4. The of- 
fice of civil magistrate*. 

The Anabaptists have congregations in all the 
United Provinces: as also one in Maastricht, one in 
Vaals in the district of Overmaaze, one at Arden- 
berg in. Dutch Flanders. The whole number of 
Anabaptist congregations in the United Provinces, 


in 1791, was about one hundred and sixty-nine, and 


of ministers, about two hundred and fifty-one. In 


Holland, 67 congregations, 94 ministers. 
Utrecht, 2. do. 2 do. 
Zealand, 4, do. A, do. 
Friesland, 6 do. 87 do. 

| eee 3 do. 3 do. 

roningen, P Q 

ote. : 22 do. 30. do. 
Overyssel, fs é 15 — do. 31 ~— do. 
Trent, 


* For an account of this sect, see Mosheim’s Eccles. Vol. 
IV. p. 454——478. and Vol. V. 490—~498. 
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The ministers of the Anabaptists, in many places, 
but especially in North Holland, and Friesland, are 
chosen from among the best qualified members of & 
church, and generally receive but a small salary. 
Hence they must follow some temporal occupation to 
support their families. This 1s the reason why there 
are SO Many ministers in some congregations, not very 
large. In other places, young men are prepared for 
the ministry by suitable teachers. The united 
Fiemish and Waterlandish congregation of Amster- 
dam, have erected a seminary, in which they have 
established a professor of theology and philosophy, 
at asalary of 2000 guilders a-year. ‘T’o this semina- 
ry their young men resort, in considerable numbers, 
for instruction in theology. 

The ministers are chosen by the deacons, with the 
approbation of the congregation. ‘he deacons, who 
insome places continue in office for life, in others 
for a number of years, are chosen by the members of 
the church convened for that purpose, by the minis- 
ters and the deacons in office. In some congrega- 
tions there are deaconesses, chosen as the deacons 


are. In several, they have orphan and alms-houses 


richly endowed. 
The Anabaptists are generally respected by the go- 
vernment, and have, from time to time, received parti- 
cular nuinrks of favour. ‘They are permitted to make 
a- declaration, instead of taking an oath. At their 
request the States General have, at different periods, 
granted them letters of recommendation in behalf of 
their persecuted brethren in the Palatinate, and 
Switzerland. In many cities they fill offices of ho-. 
nour, such as governors of hospitals and the like. 
Their marriages, as well as those of the other dis- 
senting denominations, are celebrated in the presence 
of the magistracy of the place where they reside. 
Some few of their congregations have the privilege of 
celebrating marriages in their own assemblies. 
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The Rhinsburghers, or Collegiants, are the fol- 
lowers of John, Adrian, and Gysbert Vander Kodde. 
These three brothers, though their occupation was 
husbandry and tanning, were well acquainted with 
sacred literature. Gysbert was an elder in the Re- 
monstrant congregation of Warmond, when the Re- 
monstrant ministers, in 1619, were banished from 
the country. He, and some others of the same con- 
eregation, resolved to instruct and edify each other 
in public worship, without a minister, by mutually 
reading and explaiming Scripture, and by prayer. 
They were joined by the other two brothers, with 
some inhabitants of the neighbouring towns, end soon 
removed their meeting to Rhinsburg. In this place 
they still hold their solemn assembly twice a-year. 
From hence they are called Rhinsburghers. The 
name of Collegiants they have acquired from this 
circumstance, that they call their religious assem- 
blies colleges. 

Their usual colleges, or assemblies, are twice a- 
week, viz. on Sundays and Wednesdays. In these 
meeting's, every person, except females, has a right 
to speak and perform any part of the worship. Every 
one may also freely express his opinion of whatever 
is said by any of the members. ‘They are all on an 
equality, no one having any authority over the other. 
They reject all creeds as unlawiul, and consider 
every person to have a right to explain scripture as 
he pleases. All who only acknowledge the divini- 
ty of the scriptures, and endeavour to live according 
to their precepts, are received as their brethren; are. 
admitted to the Lord’s table; nay, more, are permit- 
ted to speak and lead in their worship, as well as 
themselves. 

Their colleges are held in some places, in particu- 
lar houses: in other's, in the churches of the Anabap- 
tists. The number of them is about eighteen or 
twenty throughout the country. 
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Their semi-annual meetings, which are held at 
Rhinsburg, are conducted in the following manner : 
They come together on Saturday, to prepare them- 
selves for celebrating the Lord’s Supper. After 
prayer, some one of the persons present Is requested 
to edify the rest by a discourse drawn from God’s 
word. ‘This is almost always done by one who has 
prepared himself for it. Sufhcient time is given, 
and liberty also, for any one to add what he pleases ; 
and the meeting is generally closed with singing, and 
always with prayer. On Sunday morning they cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper. First, an exhortation is 
given to stir up their minds toa suitable participa- 
tion of this rite. ‘Then one of the company is re- 
quested to distribute the bread and wine. Whoever 
feels disposed and qualified, goes to the table, de- 
scribes the nature of the meeting, and generally adds 
that he, because he administers the ordinance, is not 
to be considered as worthier than the least of those 
who participate in it. During, and after the celebra- 
tion of the Supper, alms are collected for the poor 
of the place. ‘The Supper being ended, they sepa- 
rate. In the evening they meet again to quicken 
each other to thankfulness. On Monday morning, 
after an address exhorting them to brotherly love, to 
steadfastness and growth in religion, they return to 
their respective homes. 

. At these great meetings they also administer the 
sacrament of baptism. ‘This is done on Saturda 
morning, by immersion in a bath prepared for that 
purpose, in the garden of a spacious house erected 
for the reception of strangers. ‘The persons who are 
to be baptized, make a public confession of their 
faith, in one of the rooms of the abovementioned 
house. This confession isa general one, of belief in 
God and Jesus Christ, and a determination to. walk 
m the ways of divine appointment. When this is 
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ended, an address is given, in which the reasons for 
administering baptism in this way are unfolded ; 
then the men, or women, ina room provided for that 
purpose, change their dress, and go to the bath; 
in which, kneeling down, they are plunged under 
the water, with the usual words, by one who has pre. 
pared himself for the ceremony. He who baptizes, 
generally declares before the administration, that on 
this account he is not to be considered more worthy 
than the rest. After the ceremony is performed, the 
baptized persons, resuming their usual dress, come 
into the room where they made their confession, and 
there receive an exhortation to walk in a manner.con- 
sistent with their baptism. The whole service is 
closed with singing, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

It is proper to observe, that they who are thus bap- 
tized, are not on that account to be considered as 
members of this denomination. They are baptized 
only as members of the church universal; and may 
afterwards connect themselves wherever they think 
proper. 

The whole number of this denomination it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. ‘The most of them belong to other 
denominations of Christians, whose places of worship 
they attend, as well as their own colleges. 

The Quakers, or Friends, are few in number. In 
Amsterdam, where they have a society, they are 
not above twenty ; and perhaps throughout the whole 
country, not above one hundred. 

The Armenians, who are Eutychians* in princi- 
ple, have also a congregation in Amsterdam, who 
publicly celebrate worship according to their pecu- 
liarities. ‘Though they are independent of the Ro- 
man see, yet they very much resemble the Roman 
Catholics in doctrine and ceremonies. In their 


* Eutychius held that there was but one nature in Christ. 
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«church, however, there are no images, and in the 
Lord’s Supper wine is administered to the laity. 


The Jews.enjoy liberty of conscience in Holland, 


as also the same rights with the other inhabitants. 
They are not, however, in some places, particularly 
in Amsterdam, admitted to any guilds or corpora- 
tions. In marriage they are obliged to conform to 


the laws of the land, both as to the nearness of rela- 
tionship which is proper, and the number of ‘wives.. 
In Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague,’ they 
have.costly synagogues : and in these cities, they are 
mostly to be found. In the other parts of the coun- 
iry their number is few. They are divided into Por- 
tuguese and German, of which the latter more strict- 
ty conform to the customs of the Rabbins. _ } 


PEDO” 
ANECDOTE OF THE REV. MR. VENN. 


Tue following anecdote is related by Sir Richard 
Hill.—“* When that faithful minister of Christ, Mr. 
Venn, was vicar of Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, he 
told 'me, that a neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
L , one day addressed him nearly in the follow- 
ing words: ‘“ Mr. Venn, I don’t know how it is, 
but [ should really think your doctrines of grace and 
faith were calculated to make all your hearers live in 
sin, and yet I must own that there is an astonishing 
reformation wrought in your parish ; whereas, I don’t 
believe I ever made one soul the better, though I 
have been telling them their duty for many years.” 
Mr. Venn smiled at the doctor’s ingenuous confes- 
sion, and frankly told him, ‘‘ he would do well to 
burn all his old sermons,’ and try what preaching 

Christ would do.”’. | : 


Vol. IT.—No. VI. 3B 
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A difficult Passage in the Gospel of St. John, explain- 
ed by a Quotation from Herodotus. 


————2 ¢ a 


HIM hath God the Father sealed. John vi. 2. 
This saying is difficult, and has been variously un- 
derstood. Among the different explanations given 
of it, the following has certainly a right to show it- 
self; and I hope it may do so without offending any, 
whatever his peculiar creed may be. Most Chris- 
tians believe that our blessed Lorn laid down his 
life as an atonement for the sin of the world: and to 
this he seems to allude ver. 51. and the bread that I 


will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 


the world ; and to this circumstance the saying above, 
Him hath God the Father sz ALED, seems evidently 
to refer. 

It certainly was a custom among nations contigu- 
ous to Judea, to se¢.a@ seal upon the victim that was 
deemed proper for sacrifice. The following account 
of the method of providing white bulls among the 
Egyptians, for sacrifices to the god Apis, (Herodot. 
Euterp. p. 104, Edit..Gale.) will cast some light on 
this subject.—“‘ If they find even one black hair on 
him, they deem him unelean. ‘That they may know 
this with certainty, the priest appointed for this pur- 
pose examines the whole animal both standing up 
and lying down ; afterwards he draws out his tongue 
to see by certain signs whether it be clean: and. last- 
ly, looks on the hairs of his tail to see if they be all in 
their natural state. If, after this search, the animal 
is found without blemish, he signifies it by binding a 
label to his horns, then applying wax, sE ats it with 
his RIN Gy xo ererta yny onoeyT prac ETITAGTUS, EMIGAAAES TOY dux~ 
svacy, and the beast is led away: for to sacrifice one, 
net THUS sealed, ts punished with death.  Acnwerzer &: 
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Queuvts Ocverros » Cnuin ewixteras., °° And these are the rites 
of this sacrifice :  wyayorres 70 TLOMMAT LEVY XTEVOS. Me Te Aw the 
beast THUS SEALED is brought to the altar, after- 
wards the head is cut off, and brought to the market, 
and sold to the Greeks; but if it be not the market 
day, they throw the head into the river, with the exe- 
cration, that, if'there be any evil hanging over them, 
or over the land of Egypt, it may be poured out upon 
that head,’ &e. 

The Jews could not be unacquainted with the rites 
and ceremonies of the Egyptian worship ; and it is 
possible that such precautions as these were in use 
among themselves ; especially as they were so strict- 
ly enjoined to have their sacrifices without spot and 
without blemish. Gop, infinite in holiness and jus- 
tice, found Jesus Curist to bea lamb without spot 
or imperfection, and therefore sEALED him; pointed 
out and accepted him as a proper sacrifice for the 
sins of mankind. Collate this passage with Heb. viik 
26, 27, 28. Eph. v. 27. 2 Pet. i. 14. and especially 
with Heb. ix. 13, 14. For if the blood of nuts, 
and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the 
unclean sanctifieth,—how much more shall the blood 
of Curist, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered 

imself wiTHOUT spoT to GoD, purge your. con- 
sciences from dead works ! The Scriptures Il- 
lustrated, &c. by Dr. Clark, prefixed to Harmer’s 
Observations, Vol. 1. fourth edition, p. cxxi. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN’s MAGAZINE. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


ee eee 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the -Atonement.—Rom. v. 11. 


— <DD> OE 


Mes TV’. 


Laancuace is the channel through which we 


communicate our thoughts, and the words: which 
we employ are mere signs of the things about which 
we either speak or write. In discoursing upon any 
subject, these signs are frequently used without as- 
sociating with them in the mind of either the writer 


or the reader all the ideas which they represent ; and 


this is usually accompanied with no inconvenience. 

Upon a plain and familiar subject there is little dan- 
ger that the writer shall commit mistakes, and it is 
easy for the reader to detect the mistakes, should any 
be committed... But-in matters of an uncommon or 
intricate nature, the case 1s widely different. When 
the style is highly metaphorical, and especially when 
abstract terms are employed, both the writer and the 
reader may be easily deceived, and suppose a sen- 
tence is perfectly mtelligible, when in fact it is totally 
unmeaning. When we are much accustomed to 
words which represent very abstract or complex 
ideas, we cannot avoid fancying we understand them, 

although, as employed by the writer, they should 
happen to have either no meaning at all, or an erro- 


neous meaning attached tothem. Hence the popular 
prejudice in favour of certain phrases in both religion 
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and politics, which are no more than the catch words 
of parties, to which no definite ideas are annexed*. 
Nor is this species of delusion confined to the vul- 
gar. ‘The most acute philosophers are greatly un- 
der its influence. Mr. Locke, and the metaphysi- 
cians of that school, have written many unmeanin 
pages about the term Jdea ; and we have recently be- 
held a whole learned. nation worshipping a mere word. 
It is not to be supposed that the French national con- 
vention mtended to worship a faculty of the mind 
of any individual man; but in doing homage to 
reason, they deceived themselves by the sound of a 
word which is employed only as the sign of certain 
mental powers. ‘The terms moral, power, polity, and 
many others, frequently employed by modern-writers, 
afford ample specimens in illustration of our remark. 
‘Yo the same cause we must ascribe the unmeaning 
and erroneoys use made frequently in religious books 
of the word Atonement. Were this word understood, 
and the scriptural ideas, which it represents, associat- 
ed, in the mind of the writer, with the use which he 
makes of it, the-controversy about the extent of the 
atonement would speedily expire. But so long asa 
term, so familiar to the eye and the ear, and we may 
add, so dear to the hearts of all pious men, continues to 
‘be employed without any definite ideas annexed to it, 
the church must experience more or less distraction 
from this controversy. 
. What is the extent of the atonement ;- —or for what 
sins did our Lord Jesus Christ make satisfaction to 
divine justice? This important inquiry hath met 
with several very different replies in the Christian 
world. We shall both exhibit and examine every 


* Treat. Hum. Nat. part 1. sect. 7. Prin. Hum. Knowl. 
Introd. sect. 19. Phil. Rhet. book ii. chap. 7. Locke, book 
i. Chap. 3: ~ Stewart, chap. 4. sect. 4. 
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possible reply, and shall accordingly state the ques- 
tion in every conceivable form. 

1. Did the Redeemer make atonement for aZ/ their 
sins whom he purposed to save, and for their sins 
only ? or, 

2. Did he atone for some sins of ali men‘ 2 or, 

3. For all the sins of al mankind ? or, 

4. Did he suffer for sins indefinitely, without any 
reference to the particular sins of any one individual 
person ? 

One of these questions must necessarily be an- 
swered in the afhrmative. ‘There 1s no other con- 
¢eivable hypothesis. 

Those who have attentively perused the preceding 
numbers of this essay, are already aware that we shall 
answer the first of these questions in the affirmative. 
This necessarily follows from the preceding reason- 
ings. The atonement is of the same extent with the 
nature, number, and magnitude of the sins of all 
those persons who are elected to everlasting life be- 
fore the foundation of the world. In asserting this, 
we do not at all intend to enter into a discussion of 
the question, whether, if the number of the elect had 
been either greater or less, the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer must have been increased or diminished ? 
We desire not to be wise above what is written, and 
we most cheerfully allow the righteous and wise God 
to fix the proportion of punishment to sin. Weare 
completely assured that the atonement is adequate to 
all its purposes, and is precisely what it ought to be. 
That it was designed to be, and actually is, a satigfae- 
tion to divine justice for all the sins of the elect, we 
have an irresistible conviction produced by such consi- 
derations asthe following: the unity of the divinecoun- 
sels, the nature of atonement, the economy of the 
covenant of grace, and the uniform tenour of Scriptu- 
ral assertion, together with what we believe upon ex- 
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amination to be the inconsistencies of every other 
system. 

1. Our first argument is derived from the unity of 
the divine counsels. _Whatsoever is accomplished in 
time was purposed from eternity. The Holy Spirit 
accordingly purposed the sanctification of a chosen 
number. Whom the Father did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate. And, if there be no dissention in 
heaven, the purpose of the Son must have been, to 
lay down his life for the very same number. 

The perfections of God forbid the idea of ascribing 
any diversity of purpose, as it respects either means 
or ends, to the several persons of the godhead. The 
love and grace of God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
have precisely the same objects. This love, in the 
purpose of election, as we have already proved *, 
produced the necessity of an atonement, and provided 
the Redeemer, whom, considering the guilt of those 
who are to be saved, that very guilt had rendered ne- 
cessary. If an atonement is necessary, it is for expiat- 
ing sin. That every sin shall receive adequate punish- 
ment, is the requisition of divine justice. Those 
sins, therefore, which are not punished in the persons 
of the transgressors, and those only, must be punish- 
ed in the talicvings of the substitute. The damned, 
however, do in fact, suffer punishment exactly pro- 
portioned to their guilt. 

Atonement remains only to be made for those who 
escape punishment. The Father, having chosen the 
elect in Christ, gave them to his Son in order to be re- 
deemed by his blood. He laid upon him their ini- 
quities. ‘The Holy Spirit dwelt in him as the head 
of the system of grace, and sanctified the sacrifice 
which he made, in order to perfect for ever them that 
are sanctified. Settled, then, as it was, in the coum 


* Page 205, to which the reader is referred. 
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cil of peace, that the Spirit should sanctify those that 
are predestinated to eternal life, is it conceivable that 
Jesus Christ should dissent from the. heavenly. ar- 
rangement, and in despite of the end of his mission, 
to expiate the sins of his elect, make his atonement te 
be of more or less extent? Election, conversion, 
justification, and the heavenly glory, have respect to 
precisely the same individual sinners; and we can 
perceive no reason why atonement should be of 
greater or less extent. The works and ministra- 
tions of men, in dispensing ordinances, cannot re- 
spect their fellow-men, as elected, because it is not 
allowed to us to inspect the secrets of Jehovah; 
but certainly the Son of God does not labour under 
this inability. Whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called; and whom he called, them he also justi- 
fied; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 
And is it not for the very same persons that Jesus 
suffered and laid down his life? Or. shall God, in 
very deed, condemn a soul for whom Christ hath 
died ? Impossible! or who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s ELECT? Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that p1Ep. Rom. viii. 30. 
33, 34. 

2. The nature of the atonement renders it necessa- 
ry to consider it as of equal extent with the election 
of grace. 

‘It will readily be acknowledged, that when atone- 
ment is complete, the offence has received expiation, 
and justice does not demand or admit of subsequent 
punishment. If then the Saviour is to be considered 
as having made a complete atonement, justice has no 
further claim upon the sinner, and he cannot come 
into condemnation. We have already shown, that 
atonement is that which removes the offence and pro- 


cures reconciliation*. It must accordingly have been 


* Paces 37—40. 
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made for the sins of the elect. If for less, some peo- 
ple are saved otherwise than by the blood of Jesus ; 
and if for more, justice condemns where it has no 
right. We are fully aware that some respectable wri- 
ters have fancied that this view of the subject renders 
the salvation of the sinner more of debt than of grace, 
and we shall bestow upon this objection, in due 
time, a patient examination. We shall, at present, 
only observe, that if it be of debt, it is only so unto 
him that worketh, unto Christ Jesus; but unto him 
that worketh not, unto the sinner, it is still of grace ; 
tven the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: nor do 
we shudder at the consequences of ascribing to the 
sufferings of our Redeemer, the glory of our recon- 
ciliation with God. ‘The pardoned soul shall make 
her boast in the Lord, and glory in the cross of Jesus 
Christ, without fear of being charged, on that ac- 
count, with denying the grace of the Father, who 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up unto 
the death for us. We know that the Father himself 
loved us, and gave his Son to die for our sins; but 
he is never jealous that we ascribe to his Son too 
much of the praise of our pardon. To the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, the blessing of believ- 
ers, we can confidently look, upon the footing of an 
atonement which enlists appeased justice in our cause. 
Being justified freely by his grace, 1s consistent with 
the propitiation whereby he declares his righteousness 


for the remission of sins. 


3. The covenant of grace provides atonement for 
the sins of the elect, and confines it to them. 

This covenant is ordered in all things and sure. 
In it the Father promises to his Son the salvation of 
the elect, upon condition that he, as their public 
head, shall bear their iniquities, and make his soul an. 
offering for sin. ‘The Son accepts the offer, and ef- 
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gages to fulfil the condition. This is the covenant, 
and it displays the grace of both the Father and the 
Son. The Redeemer appeared in the fulness of 
time made of a woman, made under the law, and by 
his obedience unto death he fulfilled the condition of 
the covenant. Itis the fact of its being a covenant 
arrangement, that renders the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer either acceptable to God, or capable of avail- 
ing for our redemption. Independently of the eter- 
nal covenant, the suffermegs of Jesus Christ could not 
have been; and if they had been, they could prove 
no benefit to man; they could make no atonement 
for any sin whatever. It is a common observation, 
that the blood of Jesus is, abstractedly considered, 
of such vaiue as to save worlds. And if by this ex- 
pression it is intended merely to convey the idea, 
that our Redeemer did, by his obedience and death, 
confer infinite honour upon the divine law, and satis- 
fy divine justice to the utmost, we admit the senti- 
ment, however incorrect the expression. But apart 
from the covenant, no such ends could be answered. 
Had he not undertaken to represent his elect, the law 
could have no demands on his obedience, and had he 
not become a substitute for us by covenant, his suf- 
ferings would have availed nothing. Had there been 
no promise of salvation to his seed, upon condition 
of his fulfilling all righteousness, both his obedience 
and sufferimgs would have been in vain. They 
would neither please God, nor profit‘man. Suffer- 
ings, abstractedly considered, have nothing in them 
to please a benevolent mind. ‘The pains endured by 
Messiah, could not thus delight his heavenly Father. 
They accordingly could have no value, had they not 
been considered according to a covenant constitution 
as the atonement for the sins of those who were given 
to him, in that covenant, to be redeemed by this very 
price. Destroy the idea of representation, and the 
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pains of the cross cease to display God’s displeasure 
atsin. It is no evidence of such displeasure to make 
the innocent suffer for sins with which he has no con- 
nexion. He must be jdentified with us, by a legal 
constitution, in which, both he and the father agree, 
that he bear our sins,:,before displeasure at our sins 
can appear from his sufferings. For his elect, there- 
fore, he entered ‘into covenant with God, and upon 
this covenant entirely depends both the value and ex- 
tent of his atonement. 


SRQYOLAS” 


On the Knowledge of Christ Crucified. 


CHRIST crucified is the library which triumph- 
ant souls will be studying to all eternity. This is the 
true Aaresoy Luxns, that which cures the soul of all its 
maladies and distempers. Other knowledge makes 
men’s nginds giddy and flatulent, this settles and com- 
poses them. Other knowledge is apt to swell men into 
high conceits and opinions of themselves-—this leads 
to humility and sobriety. Other knowledge leaves 
men’s /earts as it found them—this alters them, and 
makes them better. So transcendant an excellency 
is there in the knowledge of Christ crucified, above 
the sublimest speculations in the world. Stalling 
fleet, Orig. Saor. 
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CHURCH OF GOD. 
N°’. XII. 


on Officers—Ministry. 
Havinc established the fact that our Lord Jesus 


Christ has instituted a ministry which is to be coeval 
with his church, we proceed 

2. ‘To consider the uses, qualifications, and mode 
of preserving, a standing ministry. 

Ist. Its uses. 

The common sense of mankind, in all ages and 
countries, has taught them, that no system of religion 
can be maintained and perpetuated, without an-order 
of religious teachers. Search the world over, and 
you shall not find a nation, civilized or savage, with- 
out such an order. The truth or falsehood of the 
religious system has no immediate connexion with 
this argument. It is founded upon a principle which 
includes the cardinal secret of human improvement— 
the division of labour. In other words, that to ensure 
excellence in any occupation whatever, it must be con- 
fined to a particular class of men, and these men 
must be confined to it. Set ten mdividuals to work 
at ten different species of industry, so that every one 
shall be employed by turns upon all the ten; let 
other ten work at the very same things, but distri- 
bute them so as that each of the ten shall have his 
appropriate employment, never intermeddling with 
the other nine; and two effects will follow—/irst, 
The produce of each particular species of industry 
will be incomparably better ; and, Secondly, The ag- 
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eregate produce of all will be incomparably greater, 
upon the second plan than upon the first. ‘That is, 
the work performed in the ten branches of industry 
by ten men, each one being limited to a particular 
branch, will be incomparably superiour in quality 
and quantity, to the work performed by the same 
number of hands labouring promiscuously in all the 
branches. Whoever disputes this position, has yet 
to learn the first letter in the alphabet of human expe- 
rience. Apply this to the church of God.. The reli- 
gious Cultivation of a people upon the principles of re- 
velation, furnishes matter not only for a separate call- 
ing ; but for acalling which requires subdivision. 

The rules of faith and duty are comprised in a 
miscellaneous volume, the different parts of which 
are to be studied, compared, explained, enforced 
This is not the work of a novice; of an occasional 
exhorter ; of one who spends six days of the week 
m a secular employment; and comes forth on the 
sabbath, to vent his babblings under the name of 
preaching. ‘Talent, learning, and labour, have found 
the week short enough for the right preparation of a 
people’s spiritual food, and the discharge of other 
ministerial functions. In proportion as intellect is 
strong, knowledge deep, and the habit of application 
vigourous, is a sense of the ministerial trust impres- 
sive and awful. Feebleness of mind, and the conceit 
of ignorance, make it sit light upon the heart, and 
frustrate sqme of its noblest effects. 

Were we not accustomed to absurdities, we should 
think it unaccountable, that, while the education of 
children is an exclusive occupation, the education 
and direction of children and men both, should ever 
be merely an incidental matter; and be left to the 
chance-medley of a fugitive hour! Had Christianity 
set out upon this maxim, she had never reached the 
age of one hundred years. Her divine head did not 
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commit her, for a single day, to such irregular and 
incompetent guidance. ‘Those things which, in 
later times, are the fruit of patient and painful investi- 
cation, were, at the beginning of her career, in the 
East, open to every eye and familiar to every mind. 
Yet her teachers were a separate order, as the very 
face of her history in the New Testament shows. _ If 
Timothy, who was an extraordinary oflicer, a native 
of those regions from which the scriptural allusions 
and illustrations are taken; a disciple, too, of an in- 
spired master, was enjoined to “ give himself to read- 
‘ing, to exhortation, to doctrine ;” if he was not to 
neglect, but to stir up the “ gift which was in him, 

«which was given him by prophesy, with the laying 
“on of the hands of the Presbytery ”—-If he was to 
‘‘ meditate upon these things ; to give himself wholly 
“to them; that his profiting might appear to all ;” 
how can equal diligence and application be dispensed 
with in others who have to encounter much greater 
difficulties without the same advantage? How dare 
men, not possessing the hundredth part of: the infor- 
mation necessary to elucidate a single chapter of 
the Bible, which happens to contain matter beyond 
the simplest rudiments of Christianity, how do they 
dare, under such circumstances, to ascend the pulpit 
as expounders of ‘‘ the oracles of the living God ?” 
If ‘the priest’s lips must keep know ledge, because 
*‘ he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts,” how 
shall the crude and “undisciplined mind ‘ bring forth 
“ things new and old ?” It 1s not possible; the con- 
stitution of God’s world forbids, that a man. who is 
busied six days out of seven, in mechanical, com- 
mercial, or other secular toil, should have his intellect 
trained to the immensely important and comprehen- 
sive duty of instructing his fellow-men in the will of 
God, and the science of happiness. If the diffusion 
of relicious light ; ifthe formation of the moral habits 
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of a community; if the prevention and suppression 
of errour and vice ; if the consolation of the afflicted ; 
if the administration of ordinances designed of God 
as means of eternal life, do not demand an entire de- 
votedness of those to whom they are intrusted, no- 
thing can. 

It is vain and foolish to dissemble facts. All sound 
exposition of the scriptures ; 1. e. all the pure and 
steady light of truth which shines in the churches, 
has been the work of men thus devoted. The dis- 
courses of others are, for the most part, mere shreds 
pilfered from the webs woven by that industry, learn- 
ing, and talent, which they affect to undervalue. That 
usurpation of the sacred office, termed /ay-preaching, 
now grown so common, cannot fail, unless a miracle 
should invert the course of nature, to degrade, and 
if it become general, to destroy, the ministry of re- 
conciliation. ‘The enemy could desire nothing more 
noxious to Christianity, than gradually to expel all 
cultivated talent from her pulpits; and to throw her 
interests into the hands of men self-approved, and 
self-sent. There is, indeed, an apology, which, 
though insufficient, cannot be denied to have a foun- 
dation. Shrewd men, even in vulgar life, hear 
preachers who, in the cant phrase, have been regudar- 
ly bred, utter very small discourse ; confine their 
lucubrations toa few plain points, repeat the same 
things in the same way, and that none of the best, 
until every person of a tolerably retentive memory, 
can tell pretty nearly beforehand, what “ entertain- 
ment’? is to be expected. With such facts habitually 
before them, they learn to imagine that the ministry 
is no mighty affair; they say, and they say truly, 
that ‘‘ they can preach as well themselves ;”’ and the 
next step is to try.: The people perceive no great 
superiority or inferiority; and why. should they 


maintain a man for giving them instruction of no. 
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better quality, than they can get for little or nothing ? 
All this is natural; and, more, it is reasonable. Why, 
indeed? Let us not pretend to dispute what the 
world knows to be true. Let us not shut our eyes 
upon our own disgrace, and the ruin of the Christian 
cause. 

Pudet hec —— ! We have ample ground for 
humiliation. There are many, many “ regularly 
bred” clergy, who are much fitter to make shoes, 
or buttons, or baskets, than to make sermons. No 
disrespect to any branch of mechanical industry ; but 
every thing in its place. No mencan be more out 
of place, than multitudes who are in the ministry. It 
was a sad mistake which caused them to stray into 
the pulpit. How has this happened? By what fatal 
perversion has the province of instructing mankind 
in things pertaining to God and to eternity, fallen 
so frequently into the hands of the ignorant and stu- 
pid? And why, when young men, neither stupid nor 
ignorant, enter upon it, does the progress of their 
ministry so little correspond with its original promise ? 

There are two prominent reasons. 

(1.) The miserable provision for their temporal 
support. 

When men consecrate themselves to the religious 
weal of a people, and do, by that act, forego the op- 
portunities open to all others, of providing for them- 
selves and their families, a competent maintenance isthe 
least remuneration which they have a right to claim. 
It is the dictate of common sense, common Justice, 
and common humanity. It is also the express com- 
mandment of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, notwith- 
standing these considerations, the ministry is little 
better than a starving profession. Not one man in. 
twenty, were he compelled to live upon the salary 
allowed by his congregation, could escape from beg- 
gary and rags. The certain effect is, on the one hand, 
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to deter young men of respectable talent from the 
ministry altogether ; and, on the other, to disc ourage, 
depress, and finally to ruin those w ho are in it al- 
ready. 

That degree of talent which fits one, so far as in- 
tellectual endowments go, for a useful minister of 
the Gospel, is much rarer than many seem to imagine ; 
and, humanly speaking, has its temporal prosperity 
in its own power. When other pursuits invite by 
the promise of not. only a maintenance, but of gain, 
and even of opulence, it is idle, it is unreasonable, to 
hope that youth of talents, w ithout fortune, w hatever 
be their piety, will serve the church of God at the 
expense of devoting themselves to infallible penury, 


and all the wretchedness which belongs to it. They 
may desire. they may wish; and, in some instances, 


from that simplicity which never calculates or which 
flatters itself that something favourable ‘ will turn 
‘“‘up,’”’ they may venture: but in general, they must 
turn away witha sigh from the employment which, 

of all others, their hearts most long after. Let us not 
hear of self-denial, spiritual-mindedness, and a heroic 
indifference to worldly things, as characteristic of the 
true minister of Christ. Self-denial does not mean 
starving. ‘The spirituality of the father will not stop 
the cravings of his children when they cry for food ; 

nor is there any heroism in preferring tatters and a 
hovel to decent clothing and lodging, when they may 


behad. It is very convenient, no doubt, for men 


who are adding house to house, field to field, thou- 
sand to thousand, to harangue, in a religious style, 
on the necessity of a minister’s imitating his master, 
‘who had not where to lay his head ;”? when the 
practical inference from all this is in favour of their 


own pockets. They are wonderfully concerned for 
-Spirituality and self-denial to be practised by their 


minister ; but as to their own share of these virtues ; 
Vol. III.—No. VII. 3D 
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as to their parting with a pittance of their pelf to ren- 
der him comfortable—why—that is another affair. 
It is one of the most wicked forms of hypocrisy to 
plead for the cultivation of a minister’s heavenly- 
mindedness, by way of an apology for cheating him 
out of his bread. . The sin of the neglect complained 
of is not equally gross inall. In some it proceeds 
from thoughtlessness; in others, from Incapacity to 
make a right estimate ; but in most, it 1s the fruit of 
downright covetousness. ‘There has been, on this 
subject, an absurd squeamishness in those whom 
the Lord has authorized to “ live by the gospel.” 
They have borne, and forborne ; they have submitted 
to every species of sacrifice rather than disoblige 
their people; and their only reward has been an ac- 
cumulation of injuries and cold-blooded contempt. 
It is time for them to claim their due in a modest, 
but manly tone; and throw the fearful responsibility 
of expelling an enlightened ministry from the church 
upon those who are able, but not willing, to support 
it honourably. We say an “ enlightened” ministry. 
For we have no conception that niggardly provision 
will soon strip her of every thing in the shape of a 
minister, You cannot place the pecuniary recom- 
pense so low, as that it shall not be an object for some- 
body. Fix your salaries at 50 dollars a-year, and 
you shall not want candidates. But then ‘they will 
be fifty-dollar-men. All genius, all lcarning, all 
high character, all capacity for extensive usefulness, 
will be sw cpt away ; and rudeness, ignorance, impu- 
dence, and vulgarity, will become the religious direct- 
ors of the nation. ‘The man is blind who does not 
see matters fast hastening to this issue in the United 
States. 

In the mean time, such ministers as are better qua- 
lified for their stations, are not only decreasing in 
proportion to the population, but, with few excep- 
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ceptions, are prohibited from cultivating the powers 
which they possess. Remote from literary society ; 
without libraries; without leisure to use what books 
they have; distracted with anxiety for their imme- 
ciate subsistence ; ; doomed to the plough or some 
other secular business, to keep themselves fed and 
clothed, their intellect becomes enfeebled ; their ac- 

quisions are dissipated ; their ministry grows barren; 
their people indifferent; and the solid interests of 
Christianity are gradually, but effectually, undermined. 

Let the churches be warned. They have long slept 
on the edge of a precipice ;_ the ground 1s caving in 
below them ; ; andstill they are not aware. Not a place 
of any importance is to be filled without the utmost 
dificulty. The search must be made from Dan to 
Beersheeba ; often, very often, unsuccessfully ; and 
when successful it is only enriching one church by 
the robbery of another. The population of our coun- 
try is increasing with unexampled rapidity ; very 
incompetent means are used to furnish an efficient 
ministry ; and the people themselves are throwing 
the most fatal discouragement in the way. All de- 
nominations seem to be engaged in a practical con- 
spiracy to starve Christianity out of the land. Let 
them tremble at their deeds; let their loins be loosed, 
and their knees smite together, at the bare possibility 
that they MAY SUCCEED. 

But it is not the people only who are in fault; 
for, 

(2.) Much of the guilt of decayed Christianity 
lies at the doors of the ministers and judicatories of 
the church. 

It is not arguing for the divine right of a stated 
ministry ; it 1S not bragging about the excellence of 
‘ our church;”’ it is not lamenting over the supineness 
of the public, that will cure the evil. It 1s the pro- 
curing a ministry which shall render attendance upon 
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their ministrations the interest of both the understand- 
ing and the heart. Without this, every effort is vain: 
and this belongs to Christian judicatori ies. Let the 
world see and feel that there is an immense superiori- 
ty of the regular over an irregular ministry, and there 
will be no more lay- preaching ; > nor so much dificul- 
ty in getting a decent support. But it cannot be 
concealed, that little as congregations give, they 
often give to the uttermost farthing, ‘ for value 
received.” The mischief is, that the rule of abridg- 

ment becomes general, and the “ workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed,”? must share the fate 
of him who is no workman at all. Mz£nisters have 

themselves to blame for much of this evil. They 
have lowered the standard of ministerial qualifica- 
tions. They usher into their high ofice men who 
have neither head nor hands for any thing else. 
The apostolic directions, (in 1 Tim. 3.) are almost 
totally disregarded. Instead of “ laying their hands 
suddenly on no man,” they have been too much in 
the habit of laying hands upon every one they can 
find—novice or no novice—fit to teach or unfit— 
able to govern or unable; all are accepted—nothing, 
or next to nothing, is refused. An absurd tender- 
ness; a fear of hurting the feelings of a young man 
or of his friends; an infatuated haste to meet ‘ the 
wants of the churches ;”’ has poured forth a stream 
of ignorance and incapacity, which now threatens to 
sweep away the harvest it was designed to water. In 
the degradation cf the pulpit ; in the butchery of the 
scr iptures ; ; in the defaced beauty, and tottering pil- 

lars of the Christian fabric, is to be seen the rew ard 
of timid indulgence and chimerical hope. If the mi- 
nistry, as a public order, is to regain its credit, its own 
mismanagement must be radically cured. 
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REVIEW. ; 
ART. IL. 


A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopacy, which 
originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, and which 
are ascribed principally to the Rev. Dr. Linn, the Rev. 
Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. How, Esq. New-York, 
T. & J. Swords, 1806. pp. 210. 


(Continued from Vol. II. p. 358.) 


Tue advocates of E:piscopacy assert that the whole 
current of fact and of opinion for fifteen hundred 
years after Christ, is in their favour; that we “ can 
“ produce 70 record of a change,” in the government 
of the church, ‘ but are obliged to zmagine one in 
‘“ opposition to the uniform testimony of the primi- 
“tive fathers.”’ 

We have met them on this ground; and have 
« produced” the ‘ testimony” of one of the “‘ primi- 
tive fathers,’ directly against the divine original of 
the hierarchy. This was Jerome, the most learned, 
able, and distinguished of them all. He tells us, in 
so many words, not only that the episcopal pre-emi- 
nence is without divine authority ; but that this was 
a fact which could not, with any show of reason, be 
disputed ; as being a fact well ascertained and under- 
stood. ‘‘’The Presbyters,”’ says he, ‘ know, that 
“they are subjected by the custom of the church, to 
‘‘ him who is set over them *.” 

To elude the force of Jerome’s deposition, it is al- 
leged, among other things, that his opinion is of no 


* Chris. Mag. Vol. II. p. 343. 
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weight unsupported by facts; and that his testimony, 
in the fourth century, concerning facts in the first md 
second centuries, that 1s, two or three hundred years 
before he was born, 1s no better than an opinion ; and 
so he is excluded from the number of competent 
witnesses*, 

By this rule some other witnesses who have been 
summoned by our Episcopal brethren, must be cast 
without a hear ing. Eusebius, Chrysostom, Augustin, 
Theodoret, Epiphanius, must all be silenced. It is 
even hard to see how a single man could be left, in 
the whole catalogue of the F: athers, as competent 
to certify any fact of which he was not an eye-witness. 
‘To say that ‘they derived their information of times 
past from credible tradition, or authentic records, 1s 
indeed to over-rule the principle of the objection. 
But when this door is opened to admit the others, you 
cannot prevent JEromeE from walking in. We will 
allow that EXvsesrus had access to “ all the neces- 
‘ sary records of the churches.”? But had Jerome 
no records to consult ? Was ‘“ the most learned of 
‘¢ all the Christians,” as Erasmus calls him, with 
Cave’ s approbation, i in the habit of asserting historical 
facts without proof? If he was, let our “opponents 
show it. If he was not, as his high reputation for 
learning is a pledge, then his testimony is to be view- 
ed as a summary of inductive ev idence reaching 
back to the days of the Apostles. In his estimation, 
the facts of the original parity of ministers, and of 
the subsequent elev ation of prelates by the custom of 
the church, were so undeniable, that he did not think 
it worth his while to name a document. The con- 
duct of this great man was different from that of some 
very confident writers whom we could mention. He 
sifted his authorities, and then brought forward his 


* €yprian, No. VII. Essays, p. 167. HosBarr’s Apolo- 
ey, p. 171—178. 
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facts without any specific reference, instead of mak- 
ing stiff assertions upon the credit of authors, whom 
her never read, nor even consulted. 

JeRoME, we contend, is not only as good a wit- 
ness in the case before us, as KusesBius or any other 
father, but that he is a far better and more unexcep- 
tionable witness than either that renowned historian, 
or any other prelate or friend of prelates. Whatever 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, Epiphanius, ‘Theodoret, &c. 
testify in fvour of episcopacy, must be received with 
this very important qualification, that they were 
themselves bishops ; and were testifying in favour of 
their own titles, emolument, grandeur, and power. 
They had a very deep interest at stake. An interest 
sufficient, if not to shake their credibility on this 
point, yet greatly to reduce its value. On the con- 
trary, Jerome had nothing to gain, but much to lose. 
He put his interest and his peace in jeopardy. He 
had to encounter the hostility of the episcopal order, 
and of all who aspired to its honours. He had to 
resist the growing encroachments of corruption, and 
that under the formidable protection of a civil es- 
tablishment. He had, therefore, every possible in- 
ducement to be sure of his facts befere he attacked a 
set of dignitaries who were not, in his age, the most 
forbearing of mankind*. The conclusion is, that 
JEROME, as we said, is a more unexceptionable wit- 
ness than any prelate. ‘l’o illustrate—let us sup- 
pose a tribunal erected in England to try this ques- 
tion, Ls Lpiscopacy of divine institution? that no 
witnesses can be procured but such as were brought 
up in the church itself; and that the judges were 
obliged to depend upon their report of facts. The 
bishop of Durham is sworn, and deposes that he has 
examined the records of the church, and finds her to 


* MosneEmm, Vol. I. p. 356 
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have been episcopal from the beginning. A presby- 
ter of the same church, of equal talent, learning, and 
application, 1s sworn, and deposes that he too has 
examined the records, and finds that, at the beginning, 
these Christian ministers were of equal rank; but 
that by degrees inequality crept in; and that the 
bishops have no pre-eminence but what the custom 
of the church has given them. In general character, 
for integrity, the witnesses are equal. They flatly 
contradict each other. Who, now, is the most cre- 
dible witness? The presbyter runs the hazard of 
almost every thing in life by Azs testimony. ‘The tes- 
timony of my lord of Durham goes to protect his 


own dignity in the church; his seat in the house of 


peers; and arevenue of £20,000 sterling, per an- 


num. A child can decide who is most worthy of 


credit. Nearly such is the difference between the 
witnesses for E:piscopacy, and JERomE, the witness 
for presbytery. 

But we waive our advantage. We shall lay no 
stress upon JERoME’s opinion. We shall cut off from 
his deposition every thing but what came Ww ithin his 
personal observation. ‘ The presbyters,” says he, 
‘‘ know that they are subject to their bishop, by the 
custom of the church.” ° His testimony embraces a 
fact in existence and obvious at the time of deposi- 
tion; viz. the knowledge which the presbyters of Ais 
day had of their being subject to their bishops, solely 
by the custom of the church, and not by Christ’s ap- 
pointment. This assertion is correct, or itis not. If 
it isnot, then JERoME appealed to all the world for the 
truth of what he knew, and every body else knew, was 
an absurd lie. No brass on the face of impudence, 
inferiour to that of the Duc de Cadore, 1s brazen 
enough for this. On the other hand, if the assertion 
be correct, how is this knowledge ‘ of the presby- 
ters” to be explained ? Where did they get it? From 
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one of twosources. [Either there must have been 
such a previous discussion of the subject, as ended. 
in establishing a general conviction in the minds of 
the Christian clergy, that prelacy is a human inven- 
tion; or which is more probable, the remnants and 
the recollection of the primitive order still subsisted 
in considerable vigour, notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of the hierarchy since the accession of Con- 
stantine. 

It is inconceivable how Jerome should tell the 
bishops to their faces, that Christ never gave them 
any superiority over the presbyters ; that custom was 
their only title; and that the presbyters were per- 
fectly aware of this; unless he was supported by 
facts which they were unable to contradict. Their 
silence under his challenges, is more than a presump- 
tion that they found it wise to let him alone. It 
amounts to little short of absolute proof, that there was 
yet such a mass of information concerning their rise, 
and so much of unsubdued spirit in the church, as 
rendered it dangerous to commit their claim to the 
issue of free inquiry. JERoMmE, with the register of 
antiquity in his hand, and the train of presbyters at. 
his back, was too potent an adversary. ‘They could 
have crushed the man; but they trembled at the 
truth ; and so they sat quietly down, leaving to time 
and habit, the confirmation of an authority which 
they did not, as yet, venture to derive from the word 
of God. 

In the next age, when JERomME was dead; the 
presbyters cowed; and the usurpation of the prelates 
further removed from the reach of a reforming hand ; 
EPpripHANIvs did, it is true, bluster at no ordinary 
rate against the “ heretic” Arrius; for what reason 
we shall shortly see. But it is very remarkable, that 
in the fourth century, when the pretensions of the 
prelates were pretty openly canvassed, they spoke 
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with great caution, and with manifest reluctance on 
those parts of Scripture which touch the point of 
parity. Let any one, for example, look at the com- 
mentaries of Curysostom on the epistles to Timo- 
thy and Titus. Copious and fluent on other passa- 
ges, he is most concise and embarrassed on those 
which relate to ministerial rank. Something he was 
obliged to say: but the plain words of the apostle 
exhibit a picture so unlike the hierarchy, that the 
eloquent patriarch, under the semblance of interpre- 
tation, throws in a word or two to blind the eyes of 
his readers, and shuffles off to something else; but 
never so much as attempts to argue the merits 
of the question upon scriptural ground. This is the 
reverse of JEROME’s practice in his exposition. At 
this early day we find the advocate for parity boldly 
appealing to Scripture ; examming, comparing, an 

reasoning upon its decisions; and the prelatical ex- 
pounder skipping away from it with all possible haste 


and dexterity. We leave the reader to draw his own 
inference. 


(To be continued. } 
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Memoir relative io the translation of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
to the Baptist Missionary Society in England, dated Se- 
rampore, Aug. 14, 1807. 


(Concluded from page 329.) 


25. OUR brethren will perceive, that in addition to 
the generous benefaction of the friends of religion in 
Britain, we have to acknowledge the liberality and the 
public spirit of our worthy friends in America, who 
have so cordially interested themselves in the work, 
that unsolicited by us, they have within the last two 
years Gollected and sent out for that purpose, nearly 
6,000 dollars. 

26. In the effort made to raise a fund in India for 
the purpose of translating, we acknowledge with grati- 
tude the zeal of our worthy friends in the Establish- 
ment. This attempt succeeded in a considerable degree, 
and a sum was subscribed amounting to nearly 14,000 ru- 
pees: out of which fund we received monthly 300 rupees 
for Mr. Lassar’s salary, and the same sum towards the sup- 
port of the translations in general, from May 1806 to 1807 : 
since which time, the fund being reduced below 5,000 
rupees, has been confined to the Chinese and Persian 
translations. | 

27. On examining this account, it will appear that the 
greatest expense attending this work is that of printing. 
This, by the end of 1806, had amounted to nearly 
3,000 pounds, though confined almost entirely to the 
Bengalee ; while that of translating had scarcely amount- 
ed to a third of that sum, although the Chinese, and in- 
deed the whole of the translations, were included. This 
will enable us to speak with a degree of precision re- 
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specting the probable expense of finishing the whole of 
the twelve translations. 

28. Of the expense attending ten of these, nainely, 
the Sungskrit, the Bengalee, (Old Testament,) the Hin- 
dee, the Orissa, the Mahratta, the lelinga, the Kernata, 
the Guzzerattee, the Burman, and that in the language of 
the Seeks, we can speak with a good degree of certainty. 
The printing of the whole ten will probably be complet- 
ed in about four years. Less than half that period, how- 
ever, will probably complete the New Testament in se- 
veral of these: as, the Sungskrit, the Orissa, the Hindee, 
and the Mahratta, as well as the whole of the Scriptures 
in the Bengalee. If, however, a pundit were retained in 
each of these languages, during the whole of that pe- 
riod, the expense of ten pundits on an average of about 
25 rupees monthly, and 300 annually, would be for the 
whole ten a yearly sum of 3,000rupees. So that 12,000 
rupees will probably defray the remainder of the ex- 
pense attending the mere translation of the New Testa- 
ment into these ten languages. 

29. The expense of printing each respective version 


can be easily calculated. It may probably be as fol- 
lows :— 


Rupees. 
The Sungskrit, 1000 copies, about 600 pp. 4to. 5,000 


The Hindee, ditto, 700 9,000 
The Mahratta, ditto, 800 8vo. 4,000 
The Orissa, ditto, 700 3,000 
The Guzzerattee, ditto, 700 4to. 5,500 
The Kernata, ditto, 900 Svo. 4,500 
The Telinga, ditto, 900 4,500 
The Seeks, ditto, 400 4to. 5,500 
The Burman, ditto, 900 8vo. 4,500 
‘The Bengalee, (last vol. of the Old Testament, ) 

JOUO, DABPB ys: 3 5-456 pease chs? Menigeitre: x 3,900 


ee ee oc stn, 1nd 
Translating, . . i. (ak by eee 


Rupees 58,000 








Or 7. 7,250 sterling. When from this we deduct 12,371 
rupees, or 7. 1,546, the surplus now in our hands, (the 
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sum advanced for printing these versions excepted,) the 
sum required to complete these ten versions will be 
about 46,000 rupees, or /. 5,750 sterling. So that about 
fourteen hundred pounds annually, for four years will, as 
far as we can guess, enable us, not only to finish the 
whole of the Scriptures in the Bengalee, but also to 
translate the New Testament into the Sungskrit, the 
Hindee, the Orissa, the Mahratta, the Telinga, the Ker- 
nata, the Guzzerattee, the Burman, and the language of 
the Seeks, and print an edition of a thousand in each. 

30. The expense of the Chinese and Persian transla- 
tions is considerably more than that of the others. Mr. 
Lassar’s wages are 300 rupees monthly, and Mr. Sabat’s 
200 rupees. In the Chinese, the New Testament will 
probably be finished in two -years. Mr. Lassar’s wages 
will in that time, at 3,600 annually, amount to 7,200. 
If we allow two years and a half for the completion of 
the Persian, this will be 6,000 rupees. Together, 13,200 
rupees, or /. 1,650 sterling. 

31. The expense of printing the Persian will be rather 
less than that of the Sungskrit, as the New Testament 
may be comprised in about 500 pages quarto. -We also 
have a fount of Persian ready. Nor is it probable that 
the expense of printing the Chinese version will much 
exceed, especially if we procure a brother from England 
capable of cutting the types, (or rather blocks,) as we 
have reason to expect. This would indeed curtail the 
grand article of expense ; as these, being in the mode of 
stereotype, require only two men to throw off any num- 
ber of copies at pleasure. Clrinese paper can be procured 
in abundance at Calcutta. If to the 13,200 before, we 
add 10,000 more for the expenses of printing, this will 
make 23,200 rupees, or 7.2,900. So that about three 
thousand pounds more, will, we trust, finish the transla- 
tion of the New Testament in the Chinese and the 
Persian. If we add this sum to that required to com- 
plete the other ten, it will appear that somewhat more 
than eight thousand pounds are required to finish these 
twelve translations of the New Testament. It is with 
propriety that the sum for the two last versionris-is added ; 
for although three thousand rupees remain of the fund 
subscribed in India, yet we have at present no ground to 
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expect that any thing further will be subscribed; the 
whole must, therefore, as far as we can say, depend on 
the generous exertions of the friends of religion in Eu- 
rope and America; and we cannot but feel thankful to 
our gracious God, that this work has been so far succeed- 
ed by him, as to require only the sum of two thousand 
pounds annually for about four years, to complete Trans- 
lations of the New Testament in twelve languages, and to 
print an edition of a thousand copies in each of them. 

32. As the Old Testament consists of a little more 
than thrice the quantity of the New, the expense of that 
part of the work is easily calculated. Several circum- 
stances may also concur to reduce the expense; such as, 
facility in the work, improvement in the types, and 
other things of that nature. It is however scarcely ne- 
cessary to touch on this part now, as the way being once 
opened in these languages by the completion of the 
New Testament, no one can doubt that the friends of re. 
ligion will give every due encouragement to the transla- 
tion of the whole Scriptures. 

33. Thus far helped of God, we desire to adore his 
mercy and wisdom, and through you, dear brethren, to 
present our grateful and cordial acknowledgments to the 
friends of religion in England, Scotland, and America, 
who have so generously come forward to assist in the 
work. To press them to go forward, is as unnecessary as 
it would be unkind in us, after the liberality we have ex- 
perienced, to doubt their future support. Nor is it less 
superfluous to represent the nature of the work. It com- 
mends itself to the conscience and understanding of all 
who love the word of God. Were it only for the assist- 
ance it will afford European Missionaries in attempting 
to spread the gospel in these languages, it would deserve 
attention: but we cannot help looking to something be- 
yond this. It is promised, that the Spirit shall be pour- 
ed out on all nations; to HIM alone it belongs to know 
the times and the seasons, but we cannot forbear hoping 
that the Spirit of God may be poured out on the natives 
of these respective countries in the perusal of his holy 
word; nor avoid foreseeing that, were He to vouchsafe 
this blessing on his word, the wilderness would soon be- 
eome a fruitful field, and the desert blossom as the rose. 
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Intreating your earnest supplications for Divine assist- 
ance through the whole of this work, and for the hasten- 
ing of these glorious days, 

We remain, very dear Brethren, 
Most affectionately yours, 


W. Carey, J. MarsymMayn, 
W. Warp, J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
R. Marpoy, W. Moorg, 

J. CHaTer, J. Rowe, 

W. Rosinsoy, F. Carey. 


Serampore, Aug. 14, 1807. 
—~e 2. 


Ancient Jewish Colony, and Hebrew MSS. in Chine. 


IN Religious Monitor, vol. v. p. 464*, &c. we inserted 
Drs. Buchanan and Kerr’s very interesting account of 
the extant copies of parts of the holy scriptures, among 
the Syrian Christians at Cochin ; and as every thing that 
tends to promote similar discoveries, has its importance 
either immediate or relative, we with pleasure lay before 
our readers some information with regard to MSS. of the 
Hebrew Scriptures extant in China; with the addition 
of the first and second book of the Maccabees in Hebrew. 
The discovery of this enlargement to our stores of Hebrew 
philology may be of considerable advantage to sacred 
literature ; for these books may furnish us with phrases 
hitherto found but once only in those which we already 
possess, elucidated by position or connexion; or words, 
which, at present, to speak Hebraically, “ have neither 
friend nor brother,’ may receive their true sense from 
their cognates in these historical documents. If the 
Greek translations that we already possess are faithful, 
these novelties will offer but little difficulties: but if 
they present additional facts, this will add to general 
history ; and to a period of history, with which we are 
previously acquainted, and on which we can judge, by 
means of the Greek writers. 

Our readers will observe the alleged deficiency of 
books preserved by these Jews, with the damaged state of 
the most valuable ones; but as great obscurity reigns 


* Chris. Mag. Vol. I. page 101—136. 
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propagate Christianity in that vast empire, is well known. 
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over the whole account, this particular may justly be 
doubted. Not every applicant was likely to be favour- 
ed with a confidential communication of all-the books 
held sacred by this community. Not every one is mas- 
ter of the Hebrew language sufficiently, to command the 
attention of the Castos of such MSS. Not everyone is a 
sufficient judge of the probable age of.a MS. to venture 
an opinion of that circumstance; and a person adequate: 
ly qualified, would perhaps find great difficulty in obtain- 
ing from the jealous government of China, permission ta 
visit and examine Kai-fong-fu at leisure.. We have, 
however, discharged our duty in reminding the learned 
world of these remains of antiquity,—of biblical antiqui- 
ty ; and must leave to Providence the direction to those 
means which may be happily instrumental, in rendering 
these long-buried documents of use to our holy religion, 


and to sacred literature. 


Observations on the History of the Jews in China; 
together with a description of the sacred Books in 
the Synagogue of Kai-fong-fu ; with an Appendix 
respecting the Origin of the Pentateuch; by P. 
Agratons Kogler. Publshed at Halle, in 1806; in 


erman. | 
THE very early period at which the Jews had arrived, 


and settled in China, is a very remarkable circumstance 


in the history of that people. According to some wri- 
ters of strict veracity, seventy Jewish families, in the 
year 73, A. D.; and, of course, very shortly after the 


destruction of Jerusalem, taking their route from Persia, 


through Chorazau and Samarkand, settled in China. 
That inquisitive writer Paulus, about twenty years ago, 
(in a letter to Eichhorn,) compared this alleged date of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, with a chronological ac- 
count, discovered among the Jews at Cochin, respecting 
some of théir brethren who had settled in the Mogul 


‘ territory, 187 years before the birth of Christ. By the 


comparison of these accounts with each other, he ‘has 
proved the probable authenticity of both. The merits 
of the Jesuits in modern times, in their endeavours to 
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This industrious and indefatigable. sect deserve our 
thanks for the communications respecting the Jews there ; 
the most remarkable of which comprises an account of. 
the sacred writings preserved in the synagogue of Kai- 
fong-fu, the metropolis of the province of Honau. 

The first remarks on this subject are by Murr, in the 
7th part of his Journal of Arts and Literature, under the 


title of Notitiae quaedam P. Ignati Koeglert de Bibliis Ju- 


daeorum in Imperio Sinensit. The original was published 
by him, with additions, in 1805. Of that work, the pre- 
sent appears to be a translation, with remarks by the 
editor, elucidations by de Sacy, and O. G. Tychsen, and 
a letter of P. Gozani. The remarks are preceded by an 
account of sundry treatises respecting the Chinese Jews ; 
among which, those of Deguignes, Renaudot, and Bro- 
tier, (in his edition of Tacitus, ) certainly are the best. 
The remarks themselves contain nothing but extracts 
from the writings mentioned ; and consequently nothing 
new. 

Mr. Munr, the translator, says, he undertook this work, 
not merely for the learned; but in hopes he might 
interest the European Jews on the subject: these are, 
however, so much occupied in passing events at home, 
that they cannot be supposed to take a very lively in- 
terest in what concerns their brethren at such an immense 


distance. 


The account of the sacred writings in possession of 
the Chinese Jews, may be abridged into the following 
statement. 

They preserve their Hebrew writings in their public 
synagogue at Kai-fong-fu, which was built in the year 
1168. In the most holy place are seen thirteen rolls of 


parchment, containing the Thorah, (the law,) placed on 


tables, like tabernacles; each is provided with a cover 
ing; twelve are placed in honour of the twelve tribes, 
aud one in honour of Moses. ‘The latter is the only one 
remaining of the old copies. ‘The others were consumed 
in a great conflagration, which happened about 200 
years ago. All the books of the synagogue perished in 
that disaster, except this one copy, which was saved, 
though greatly damaged. The twelve mentioned above, 
are coples, afterwards transcribed fiom that which was 
Vor. ILT.—No. VIF, 3 F | 
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saved. The other Hebrew books are preserved in side 
closets, which are always kept locked. The Jews have 
sone other Hebrew books; but most of them are much 
damaged, and some of them totally illegible. The Tho- 
rah has but 53 paraschoth, (divisions or sections,) the 
52d and 53d being reckoned one. The biblical books 
are divided into four classes. 1. The Pentateuch. 2. The 
Supplement, viz. Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
the Psalms. 3. The Book of Ceremonies, or the Ritual 
Book: the Prophets, and the Books of Chronicles. 4. The 
historical books, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two 
books of the Maccabees, also in Hebrew.—The Proverbs, 
Job, Solomon’s Song, and Ecclesiastes, they have not; 
however, they may, perhaps, says Koegler, have more 
bocks than they acknowledge, or more than they them- 
selves know of, as they are exceedingly ignorant, and do 
not seem to evince the least inclination for literature ox 
science ;- neither will they suffer any person to take 
away any books from their places, and it is impossible to 
run them over singly in the synagogue, as they lie there 
in the greatest confusion. 

The pronunciation of the Hebrew language by these 
Jews, is very different from that of the European Jews : 
For example, mn, they pronounce, Thoulaha, or Thou- 
laze ; muna Pieleschitze ; nynw Schmotze ; xp» Vajekelo ; 
yataa Lemizepaul ; mvaw Tevelitm. 

It appears from this account, that the information con- 
tained in Koegler’s description of the books extant among 
the Chinese Jews will not greatly enrich biblical litera- 
ture. ‘The most desirable circumstance to be known, if 
we could discover it, would be the age of these manu- 
scripts; but nothing can be collected from the, Jews 
themselves with any degree of certainty on this point. 
Eickhorn noticed these MSS. i in his preface; but his ob- 
servations, that the different writers who have mention- 
ed them, had but a dark and imperfect view of them, 
is very corsect, and we are still therefore uncertain whe- 
ther they may of may not deserve inv estigation. Mr. 
Koegler himself does not appear to have been in Kai- 
fone-fu, from any hint in his notes; and he certainly 
would not have omitted that circumstance, had he him- 
scdf seeu these Chinese MSS.; according to the history 
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ef the Chinese missionaries, his residence was at Pekin ; 


his notes, therefore, we may presume, were compiled 
from the accounts of other Fathers. 


Literary Panorama. 
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A Letter from the Secretary of “ The British and 
Foreign Bible Society,” in London, to the Secre- 


taries of “‘ The New-York Bible Society.” 


Rev. Sirs, FuLHAM, January 20, 1810. 


I am instructed to express to you the high degree of 
satisfaction with which the committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society received the intelligence trans- 
mitted through your letter of the 16th ult. that a Society 
had been formed in the city of New-York, under the de- 
signation of “ The New-York Bible Society.”—The com- 
miitee, faithful to the spirit of that encouragement which 
they have held out to foreign nations, unanimously and 
cordially resolved to assist the funds of your infant so- 
ciety, by a donation of 7100 ; and I am authorized to 
desire that you will draw upon our treasurer for the 
amount of that donation. 

The committee observe, with the most lively emotions 
of joy and gratitude, the progress which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are making, under the auspices of Divine Provi- 
dence, on their way to universal circulation. They 
consider those establishments, which are successively 
rising up in the United States of America, as peculiarly 
favourable to the accomplishment of that object; and 
they desire to concur with their American brethren in 
blessing God, who has counted them worthy to be en- 
gaged in so honourable and animating an employment. 

Be encouraged, then, to proceed in that track upon 
which you have entered; and cherish a hope that God, 
in whose name you are associated, will cause that light, 
which you are imparting to the eyes of your fellow 
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creatures, to shine into their hearts, and thereby render 
you tlie happy instruments of making many, vety many, 
wise unto salvation. 

With cordial wishes and prayers for the prosperity of 
your Institution, I subscribe myself, on my own behalf, 
and that of my colleagues, 

Reverend Sirs, 
Yours, very faithfully, 
JOHN OWEN, Sec’ry. 


The Rev. Drs. Mrrter and M‘Leop, | 
Secretaries to the New-York Bible Society, &c. 


The Second Report of the Bible Sciees established 
at Philadelphia ; read before the Society at their 
Annual Meeting, May, 1810. 


IN laying before the Society an account of their proceed- 
ings during the past year, the Managers experience pleas- 
ing emotions, anticipating that the report which they are now 
to make will gratify the Society with a view of its beneficial 
operation, and stimulate them to persevering and increased 
exertions for the advancement of the great cause which they 
have undertaken. It will show that the field opened to the 
Society is far from being a narrow one, and that the sources 
from which they may reasonably expect an augmentation of 
the means of doing good, are various and diffused. And it 
is hoped that it will have a tendency to increase the number 
of the patrons of this institution, by satisfying those who have 
not yet recognized the necessity ofa gratuitous distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures in our principal cities, that there are 
in reality, many other places, the necessities of which cal! 
loudly for the aid of Bible Societies; places where the 
Bible cannot easily be procured for money, or where many 
who are anxious to procure it are disabled by poverty from 
purchasing it. Jt will certainly administer the highest gra- 
tification to the society to receive intelligence of the nu- 
merous sister societies which are springing up in every 
part of the country to co-operate with us in our important 
work. 

Since the last meeting of the Society there have been 
distributed 1514 English ‘Bibles ; 387 English New Testa- 
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ments; 54°German Bibles; 196 German New Testaments ; 
45 French New Testaments; 1 Welsh Bible; and 1 Gaelic 
Bible. 

A considerable share of these were dispersed over our 
own city and state, and perhaps more might have been dis- 
tributed within these bounds, had the managers possessed 
larger funds; but as they have it in their power to supply 
these places at another time, they thought it preferable in 
many instances to listen to the claims of distant necessity, 
partly because it was greater, and partly because such fa- 
yourable opportunities of supplying it donot frequently oc- 
cur. With respect to the aid granted to remote places, they 
state that 50 English Bibles, and 50 English New ‘Testa- 
ments, have been sent to the Rey. Thaddeus Osgood, a mis- 
sionary on the frontiers of the United States, to be distribut- 
ed among those who may, in his judgment, the most need 
them. 

100 German New Testaments have been committed for 
distribution to the missionaries of the German Lutheran 
church. 

25 English Bibles, and 25 English New Testaments have 
been sent to the Rev. John H. Rice, a missionary among the 
people of colour in the state of Virginia, to be given to those 
of them who can read. 

50 English Bibles, and 50 English New Testaments, were 
taken out to the Island of St. Croix, by Mr. Francis Markoe, 
one of the managers. These he distributed partly in per- 
son; and on leaving the island, committed the remainder to 
the minister of the Episcopal church, to the society of the Uni- 
tas: Fratrum, and to some other friends, who were kind 
énough to co-operate with this Society in carrying the light 
of the Scriptures into the abodes of darkness. The atten- 
tion which the Society had paid to the necessities of these 
islanders excited strong emotions of surprise and gratitude 
among them, and called forth a spirit of liberality in favour 
of our institution. General Harcourt, Lieutenant Governor 
of the island, became a member of this Society, by a life sub- 
scription of fifty dollars; Dr. Edward Stephens, by a life 
subscription of fifty dollars; Mr Peter Markoe, by a life 
subscription of fifty dollars; Mr. Isaac Dubois, collector of 
the customs, by a life subscription of sixty-four dollars; Mr. 
John Brown, by a donation of six dollars, and the usual an- 
nual subscription of two. dollars. There is reason to hepe, 
that the Bibles sent. to this island, will materially assist the 
exertions of those who are there lebouring to diffyse the gos- 
pel of the Lord our Saviour. 
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50:English Bibles have been sent to the Rev Mr. Atwater, 
president of Dickinson College, Carlisle, at his request, to 
we distributed in the prison and barracks in that town, and to 
such poor persons as may be desirous to have Bibles. 

6 English Bibles, and 24 English New Testaments have 
been forwarded to the Rev. John Knoske in Berks county, 
at his request, to be distributed among the labourers at the 
furnaces in his neighbourhood. 

25 English Bibles have been sent to Mr. James Murray, 
Cambden county, S. C. at his request. 

59 English Bibles, and 100 English New Testaments have 
been delivered to the Rev. Samuel Wooley, a missionary in 
the West-Indies. The representation which Mr. Wooley 
made to the managers of the necessities of the people among 
whom he labours, excites a hope that this gratuity will be of 
great service. 

100 New Testaments to a Society about to be formed at 
Beaufort, in South Carolina. 

12 English Bibles to the Rev. Mr. Freeman, to be distri- 
buted in the neighbourhood of Bridgetown, New-Jersey. 

The above are the chief instances in which the Managers 
had opportunity of extending the benefits of this Society to 
remote quarters. It may be added that in most of these in- 
stances the aid was solicited; and in all of them obviously 
necessary. , 

The Society will recollect being informed at the last meet- 
ing; that’ the British and Foreign Bible Society had voted a 
donation to our funds, of 200 pounds sterling. We _ have 
now to add that the whole of that sum has been received. In 
consequence of an order from the Managers, there were for- 
warded from London in April 1809, 100 French New Testa- 
ments, 50 German, do. 100 English, do. 100 Welsh Bibles, 
50 Gaelic, do. 50 German, do. These have been received. 
to the value of 70/. 13s. 8d. sterling; and the freight to the 
amount of 2¢. 15s. 6d. sterling, generously relinquished by 
Mr. Hurry, owner of the ship in which they were imported. 

The society judging by our order that there must be a de- 
mand in this country for the Scriptures in various languages, 
and knowing that we could not supply ourselves with any but 
English Bibles, sent out in Feb. 1809, 150 French. Testaments; 
150 German, do.; 250 English, do.; 150 Welsh Bibles; 100 
German, do.; 50 Gaelic, do.; 25 English nonpareil, do. 

This Society will duly appreciate that ardent interest in 
our prosperity, and in the success of the general cause, 
which oesgsioned these beoks to be sent us. It appears. 
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however, that the Society in London over-rated the demand 
in this country for the French, Welsh, and Gaelic Scrip- 
tures; which is not at all strange, as it is now equally ap- 
parent that we ourselves had over-rated it. Experience has 
shown that opportunities of distributing these books are ex- 
tremely rare; only 45 French Testaments, | Welsh, and 1 
Gaelic Bible, having yet been disposed of by the Managers. 
This circumstance, however, does not interfere with our 
gratitude to our friends. But as the books could not be gra- 
tuitously disposed of by the Managers, they directed their 
Librarian to offer them for sale, that the proceeds may be 
laid out in the purchase of such copies of the Scriptures as 
are more needed in this country. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have also sent us a 
few copies of their Fifth Report ; this, like their former. re- 
ports, we believe, has contributed largely wherever it has 
been read to excite a zeal to imitate their extensive and be- 
neficial labours. We have received also another public 
communication from that Society, which wil! be found in the 
appendix ; from which it appears, that from their first insti- 
tution till the 24th of March, 1809, they printed 52,454 Bi- 
bles, and 105,975 New Testaments in various languages, ex- 
clusively of those which they printed on the continent of Eu- 
rope; and have distributed.them over almost every part of 
Christendom. 

When this Society was first organized, it was, after mature 
deliberation, determined not to pre-occupy a field which 
could be better cultivated by other labourers. ‘They there- 
fore limited themselves almost to their own state, and by a 
public address invited the friends of revealed truth to co- 
operate with them in the general object, by the erection of 
similar Societies. It is with great pieasure that the Mana- 
gers now report that a number of Bible Societies are already 
organized, and in operation, in different parts of the country ; 
and that measures are in a prosperous train for the erection 
of others. They have received official information of the 
institution of 

The Massachusetts Bible Society, 

The Young Men’s Bible Society of New-York, 

The New-Jersey Bible Society, 

The New-York Bibie Society, 

The New-Hampshire Bible Society, 

The Connecticut Bible Society. 
They understand also that a Bible Society is about to be 
formed at Beanfort, in South-Carelina, and another in the 
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city of Baltimore ; and that some efforts have been made to- 
-wards the formation of one in Charleston, S.C. With those 
Societies of whose organization they have received official 
information, the Managers are in the habits of correspon- 
dence; and it may reasonably be expected that so many So- 
cleties operating each in its proper sphere, and mutually 
communicating and receiving information on the means of 
advancing the common object, will be eminently useful. 

With respect to the funds of the Society, the Managers 
‘would remark, that they have received very considerable 
‘augmentation from distant benefactors. In addition to the 
‘sum of 222 dollars from the island of St. Croix, already mes- 
tioned, the Society of Schwenckfeldters in the counties of 
Berks pin Montgomery, in this state, have, on two different 
-eccasions, transmitted donations to our funds, amounting in 


the whole to 130 dollars. The Rev. Dr. Keith of South-Ca- 
_Tolina has transmitted donations and life subscriptions to the 


amount of 270 deilars. The Rev. Alexander Balmain, of 
the parish of Frederick in Virginia, has transmitted 20 dol- 


lars. The Rev. Joseph Patterson, of Washington county, in 
this state, has forwarded a donation of 32 dollars 50 cents. 


.The ingenious mode in which this was collected deserves to 
-be mentioned, as it may perhaps be thought worthy of imita- 
tion by others. A box was fixed up in the church with this 
inscription, O Give mse A Bisie; and after three months it 
was opened, and found to contain the above sum, the joint 
contributions of every description of persons, even of little 
.€hildren, ‘Ten dollars have been received from J. L. Mur- 
ray, $. Carolina. Ten dollars from an anonymous benefactor 
-at Steubenyille, on the Ohio river; and five guineas from a 
dady in England, But for full information concerning the 


state of the "dards reference must be made to the Treasur- 
-€r’s account, which will be found in the Appendix. The 
. Managers have for some time been seriously impressed with 
the necessity of making some further appeal to the liberality 


of the public in favour of the funds. Much might be done 
by the co-operation of religious denominations, and by con- 
gregational contributions, as well as by the efforts of indivi- 
dual benevolence. But when their views on this important 
subject are matured, they will probably be submitted to the 
public in a separate address. 

The Society were informed at this last meeting, that appli- 
cation had been made to the Legislature of this State, for an 


act incorporating this Society, which, owing to the.late pé- 


riod of the Session at which the petition was presented, we 
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iaid over among the unfinished business. The Managers 
now state with satisfaction that the Legislature, at its late 
session, took up the subject, and have granted a charter to 
the Society, by which its existence is recognized in law, and 
security afforded to the public that such donations and be- 
quests as the charitably disposed shall devote to the disper- 
sion of the Scriptures among the poor, will be applied to 
their proper object. 

The great advantage which would accrue from the posses- 
sion of a set of stereotype plates for the Bible, has long en- 
gaged the attention of the Managers. Two pages of stere- 
otype, together with specimens of their printing, were sent 
for their inspection, from the Society in London ; and through 
the same channel they have ascertained that the expense of a 
set of stereotype plates for the Bible, on such a type as would 
suit the views of the Society, will be from 657 to 705 pounds 
sterling. When they considered that the possession of a set 
of such plates would enable them to multiply copies of the 
Bible at the lowest expense, and thus render their funds 
more extensively useful; and still more when they reflected 
that it would put it in their power to give greater effect to the 
operations of other Bible Societies, which are springing up 
daily in every part of the country, the Managers did not he- 
sitate to order the plates to be precured and forwarded from 
London as soon as possible. The expense is indeed great, 
when compared with the fund at their disposal; but they 
were willing to believe, that the obvious and high importance 
of the measure could not fail to draw from the public libera- 
lity a sum sufficient to counterbalance the heavy draught. 

A few years since the most distinct feature of the Chris- 
tian world, was a zeal for missions, which has not yet abated ; 
at present a zeal for translating, printing, and diffusing the 
Holy Scriptures grows prominent. These two happily har- 
monize ; and it is to be hoped, that, by the blessing of God 
upon both, they will spread the knowledge of the Redeemer 
- and his salvation over the earth, and introduce that- happy 
state of things, when knowledge, righteousness, and peace, 
shal] pervade the world, and meliorate eminently the condi- 
tion and the prospects of the human family. 





In addition to the Bible Societies noticed in the pre- 
ceding address, there was one formed January 17th, 
1810, in Massachusetts, called the Merrimack Bible So- 
ciety, and two lately formed in South-Carolina, one at 
Beaufort, and the other at Charleston. 
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INSTALLATION. : 


ON Wednesday, the 30th of May last, the Rev. Lyman 
BrexcHeR was installed as pastor of the first church and 
congregation, in the first ecclesiastical society of Litch- 
field. The first prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Harwinton, and the consecrating prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Backus, of Bethlem—the sermon was preached 


by the Rev. Dr. Dwight, from Gal. i. 8. 


“ But though we or an Angel from Heaven, preach any 
other Gosfel unio you than that we have pfrreached unto 
you, let him be accursed.” 


The charge was given by the Rev.- Mr. Champion, and 
the right hand of fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Porter, of 


- 
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ai 
: Ht Washington. The concluding prayer was made by the 
H Rev. Mr. Fowler, of Milton. 
‘ORDINATIONS. 


May 25th, Mr. Joun Crarx was ordained to the 
work of the Gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the 
second Associate Reformed Congregation in New-York, 
by the Presbytery of New-York, (Associate Reformed.) 
The Rev. George Stewart preached the ordination ser- 
mon. The Rev. Mr. J. M. Mathews presided, and of- 
fered up the ordination prayer. The Rev. J. M‘Jimpsey 
delivered the charges to the pastor and the congrega- 
tion. 








On Wednesday, the 6th of June, Mr. Wirxram C. 
ScHENcCK was ordained to the work of the Gospel minis- 
try, by the Presbytery of New-Brunswick, and installed 
pastor of the congregation in Princeton. The Rev. Dr. 
Smith, preached the ordination sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
J. F. Armstrong presided, and made the ordination pray- 
er. The Rev. Dr. J. Clark delivered,the charges to the 
pastor and the congregation. 
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- Ow Thursday, the 19th April Mr. Gzorce Srew- 
ART was ordained to the office of the holy ministry, and 
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settled as pastor of the Associate Reformed congregation 
of Union Church, near the village of Bloomingburgh, in 
the county of Orange, and state of New-York. 

The ordination sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 


Mason, from Heb. xiii. 17. 


“6 Obey .them that have the rule over you, and submit yours 

- selves; for they watch for your souls as they that must 
give account ; that they may doit with joy, and not with 
grief: for that is unprofitable for you.” 


And on the Sabbath following, Mr. S. preached his in- 


troductory sermon from 1 Cor. ii. 2. 


‘“‘T determined not 


to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 


him crucified.”’ 


ASNOUS 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Editions. 

The Works ofthe Rev. John New- 
ton, late Rector of the United Pa- 
rishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. 
Mary Woolchurch Haw, London. 
From the last London edition, pub- 
lished by direction of his executors. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. 2d now published. 
Price Two Dollars. On the publica- 
tion of the 3d vol. the price will be 
advanced. Williams & Whiting, 
New-York. 

Dr. Mason’s Speech, relative to 
the “at, mag of his Pastoral charge 
in the City of New-York; with all 
the Documents that have appeared 
on the subject. 8vo. sewed, price 
37 1-2 cents. Williams & Whiting, 
New-York. 

Owen on the Spirit; abrid by 
Burder, $1 121-2. W. W. Wood- 
ward, Philadelphia. 

Williams’ Christian Preacher, $ 1 
12 1-2cts. W. W. Woodward, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Fuller’s Defence of Gospel Ac- 
ceptation, $l. W. W. Woodward, 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Scott’s eae Works, 5 


vols. 8vo. $12. -W. Woodward, 
Philadelphia. 
Two Dissertations. First. The 





Nature and Constitution of the Law, 
which was given to Adam in Para- 
dise ; designed to show what was the 
effect of his disobedience. Second. 
The scene of Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane; designed to show the 
Nature of the Cup, which he prayed 
might pass from him. By David 
Sanford, A.M. Pastor of a Church 
in Medway, Massachvsetts. Farrand, 
Mallory & Co. Bostor.. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. 
Containing a Complete Exhibition of 
the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery, collected from the best and 
most original sources of information, 
and illustrated by Critical Remarks. 
By Samuel Cooper, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
and author of the First Lines of the 
Practice of Surgery. With Notes 
and Additions, by John Syng Dor- 
sey, Adjunct Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania, &c. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. B. & T. Kite, Phila- 
delphia. 

A Voyage round the World, in 
the years 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, and 
1804. In which the Author visited 
the principal Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, and the English settlements 
of Port Jackson and Norfolk Island. 
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By John Turnbull. B. & T. Kite, 
Philadelphia. 

The Chiid’s Monitor ; or, Parental 
Instruction. By John Hornsey. The 
first American edition, revised and 
improved. B. & T. Kite, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Edinburgh Review, or, Cri- 
tical Journal, No. 31, for February, 
March, and April, 1810. Ezra Sar- 
geant, New-York. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 3, for 
August, 1809. Ezra Sargeant, New- 
York. 

The British Essayists, with Notes, 
Biographical and Critical, by Alex- 
ander Chalmers, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. Ezra Sargeant, New-York. 

The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 


Walter Austin & Co. New-Haven. 


Vineent’s Explanation of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. Walter Austin 


& Co. New-Haven. 
An Account of the Empire of Mo- 


_ foeco, and the District of Suez; to 


which is added an Account of Tim- 

huctoo, the great Emporium of Cen- 

tral Africa. By James Grey Jack- 

son, Esq. Illustrated with Maps. F. 

Nichols, Philadelphia. 

We feel ourselves bound to inform 
the Public, that this 7s a mutila- 
ted edition of the above work. 
The Publisher has left out a 
whole chapter, on the subject of 
Religion, together with some in- 
formation about the Language of 
the Country. (Ed. Ch. Mag. 


Works Proposed, and in Press. - 

B. B. Hopkins, & Co. and William 
M‘Corkle, Philadelphia, propose to 
publish by subscription, a new and 
splendid work, entitled, The Colla- 
teral Bible; or, a Key to the Holy 
Scriptures. In which all the cor- 
responding” Texts are brought toge- 

ther into one view; and —— 

a familiar and easy manner. By 
William M‘Corkle. 

Williams & Whiting have in the 
press, and will soon publish, a very 
neat edition of the Olney Hyms, by 
Newton and Cowper. 

Aliso, a handsome edition of the 
Dutch Church Psalms and Hymns, 


on large type and fine paper. 





THE CHRISTIAN’s MAGAZINE. 


W. & W. have just printed an in- 
teresting and instructive work, ens 
entitled, The Principles of the Chris- 
tian Religion, in verse ; for the use of 
Children, by P. Doddridge, D. D. 
John xxii. 15. 

** Jesus said unto Peter, lovest thou 
me?—Feed my lambs.” 

D. Hogan, of Philadelphia, and 
Williams & Whiting, New-York, 
propose to publish, Archives of Use- 
ful Knowledge, a periodical work, 
devoted to Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, Rural and Domestic Economy, 
Agriculture, and the Useful Arts. 
By James Mease, M.D. N.B. For 
particulars of this work, see Pros- 
pectus on the covers of this Maga- 
zine. : 

C. & A. Conrad & Co. Philadel- 
phia, propose to publish the History 
of the Expedition of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, through the continent of 
North America, performed during 
the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, by 
order of the government of the Uni- 
ted States. 

A translation into French, of the 
Elements of Botany, by Dr. Benja- 
min S. Barton, Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Pern- 
sylvania, is now preparing in Russia, 
by command of the Empress dow- 

r. We record. with much satis- 
faction, this honour offered to one of 
the first scientific characters of our 
country, whose work, we think, has 
a decided advantage over all the ele- 
mentary treatises on that interesting 
subject. 

Frederic Hall, A. M. Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy m Middlebury College, is pre- 
paring for the press, a new work, 
entitled, Modern Paris; or, A Jour- 
ney from London to Paris, through 
Holland; and a Survey of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of the 
French Metropolis in 1807, and 
1808, with. Remarks on the Educa- 
tion, Habits, and Religion of the 
French people. 

Wyatt & Delaplaine, of Philadel - 
phia, pees to republish, a com- 
plete History of the Primitive Fa- 
thers, by Wm. Cave. 











